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ABSTRACT 

Competency-based programming for Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) participants is a powerful tool that can be 
used by Private Industry Councils (PXCs) to train youth in, among 
other things, the work maturity skills vital to finding and keeping 
employment. Work maturity skills are involved in the following 
behaviors: being on time for work, working industriously while on the 
job, getting along with others, dressing appropriately, following 
directions, completing the tasks assigned, and assuming 
responsibility. About 450 Service Delivery Areas across the United 
States have developed competency-based prograuns to teach work 
maturity or other competencies. Each local system is made up of the 
following key components: (1) PIC-recognized competency statements; 
(2) instruments to assess participant need; (3) employability plans; 
(4) classroom and on-site training; (5) evaluations of participant 
achievement; (6) certificates of achievement; and (7) documentation 
of participant activities. Following the narrative overview of the 
issues involved in developing such programs, the major portion of 
this report for 30b training professionals consists of seven 
descriptions of model programs. The descriptions take the form of 
National Alliance of Business Bulletins. The following sections 
follow the bulletins: a selected bibliography, a youth employment 
competency resource list, and a ^.ranscript of U.S. Department of 
Labor regulations that affect work maturity competencies. (CML) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Alliance of Business is proud to present this compilation of issues on 
establishing and conducting Work Maturity Programming for Youth Under The Job 
Training Partner^p Act. 

Youth unemployment has been a growing problem i!i this country for over three 
decades. Despite numerous federal and state initiatives aimed at reversing this 
trend, the problem has not abated and remains particularly acute for minority 
youth. 

Since before the inception of JTPA, many programs demonstrated that youth 
need a combination of basic education, remediation, training, career and labor 
market information, job search skills, and good work experience to make a 
successful school-to-work transition. By allowing employability rather than only 
employment results, JTPA enables job training professionals to structure the 
multi-faceted programs that are most effective for youth. 

Work maturity training is a key element of these programs. When carefully 
structured and thoughtfully conceived, such training enables young people to 
develop the self confidence, motivation and enthusiasm they need to successfully 
meet the challenges of a work environment. 

The overview and model program descriptions in this booklet identify the key 
concepts and issues associated with work maturity programming and offer 
examples of the ways that states and localities have successfully addressed these 
issues. 




WILLIAM H. KOLBERG 
PRESIDENT 
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OVERVIEW OF THE ISSUES IN ESTABLISHING AND CONDUCTING WORK 
MATURITY PROGRAMMING FOR YOUTH UNDER JTPA 



INTRODUCTION 

Employers are often asked what qualities they want most in young people seeking 
employment. Their responses may vary slightly, but generally they say "give us 
youth who show up on time, work all day, dress appropriately for the job, follow 
directions, complete tasks assigned, get along with others, and assume 
responsibility. These young people have such good prospects for keeping their 
jobs that we will gladly hire and help train them." 

Taken together, these employer expectations form a simple definition of work 
maturity competencies. More formal statements of work maturity competencies 
describe the skills, knowledge, attitudes and behaviors which facilitate 
participant entry and retention in unsubsidized employment, apprenticeship, 
military service or further education. 

Work maturity skills are included in one of the three primary competency areas 
that have been approved by the U.S. Department of Labor for inclusion in JTPA 
programs. Youth who attain PIC-approved competencies in one or more of the 
following areas may be counted in an SDA's positive termination rate: 

(1) pre-employment and / or work maturity skills ; including job finding 
and getting, job holding and advancing skills. Pre-employment (job 
finding and getting) skills generally include world-of-work 
awareness, occuptional knowledge, career development strategies, 
job search techniques and survival/daily living skills. Work 
maturity (job holding and advancing) skills include positive work 
habits, attitudes, and behaviors, and the ability to follow 
instructions, complete assigned tasks, assume responsibility and 
solve problems. 

(2) basic education skills : including reading, math, writing, language, 
and communication skills, and 

(3) lob specific skills ; including the ability to perform tasks and 
technical functions required by particular jobs and/or occupations. 

Of importance to SDAs that have instituted or are developing pre-employment 
and/or work maturity competency systems are new Department of Labor 
regulations that become effective July 1, 1986. Tnese regulations, included in 
this booklet, require that pre-employment and work maturity competencies be 
combined into a single competency area for reporting purposes. Thus, SDAs that 
have counted as two positive terminations a youth who attains PIC-approved 
competencies in separate pre-employment and work maturity programs can now 
count that youth as being positively terminated only once. 
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Numerous youth programs structured around competency-based training have 
proven that long term success is most likely when the participant's level of 
employability is gauged and training to overcome measured deficiencies is 
provided. Unfortunately, experience has demonstrated that the converse is also 
true: successes in placement-oriented, short-term programs that include only 
brief counseling and intervention are less likely to persist since graduates often 
lack the basic skills and maturity required to retain a job and frequently are 
unable to Sicquire the skills necessary for labor market mobility. 

Job training professionals have heeded these lessons and are taking advantage of 
the opportunities offered by JTPA more frequently and with increasing 
sophistication. The adaption of competency-based training to JTPA programs has 
been facilitated by the availability and widespread use of generally accepted 
methods and techniques for instruction, participant development, and 
determination of gain - particularly in the areas of pre-employment, basic 
education and job specific skills. 

However, there seems to be far less consensus regarding the methods and 
techniques required to successfully teach, track and measure work maturity 
competencies. The National Alliance of Business (NAB) has conducted extensive 
youth employment competencies technical assistance and training nationwide. 
One of the exercises used with employment and training practitioners is called 
the "Ideal Worker." In this exercise, the group is asked to name twenty traits 
that a young person leaving JTPA and entering a job should have. Usually, 75 to 
80 percent of the answers fall into the work maturity category. However, when 
the group is asked how program participants are taught work maturity skills, the 
responses are often vague. For example, all groups seem to agree that 
"demonstrates initiative" is a quality that is desirable in the work setting and is 
appropriate for inclusion in a work maturities competency system, but little 
agreement exists regarding the techniques that ought to be used in a competency 
system to tec^ch ana measure attainment of this quality. 

The discussion and program examples that follow address the questions of 
technique, measurement, and goals in work maturity progiamming, and will assist 
local job training professionals to structure programs which meet the Department 
of Labor guidelines for PIC-approved competency systems. These guidelines 
mandate that "Competency gains must be achieved through program participation 
and be tracked through sufficiently developed systems that must include: 
quantifiable learning objectives; related curricula/training modules; pre and post 
assessments; employability planning documentation; and certification." In the 
context of these requirements, the following topics are discussed: 

• formulating competency statements; 

• structuring the teaching/learning environment; 

• measuring work maturity; and 

• recordkeeping to acknowledge competency achievement. 



FORMULATING COMPETENCY STATEMENTS 



Preparing comprehensive competency statements is critical to the success of all 
competency-based programs. If thoughtfully developed and clearly drafted, these 
statements will not only gain employer acceptance for the program, but also 
define the necessary implementation steps. 

Competency statements identify the skills that constitute employability or job 
readiness and enumerate the capabilities that must be achieved before a young 
person can be said to have "attained competence." A competency statement 
should be developed for each of the skills to be taught and should specify how the 
skill is employment-related and how attainment is quantified, measured, and 
verified. That is, each statement should: 

• define the skill; 

• describe how it enhances employability; 

• specify the level of proficiency to be reached and itemize the 
indicators of success that will be measured along the way; 

• identify the means of measurement to be used; and 

• explain the basis on which need for the skill was determined. 

The work maturity category comprises a variety of individual skills. The number 
and type of job keeping (work maturity) competencies offered to participants is a 
local decision. Across the country, six primary work maturity skills have 
emerged as being particularly important, including: punctuality, attendance, 
appearance, attitude/behavior, interpersonal relations, and task completion. 

To decide which work maturity competencies should be included in local 
programs, employment and training personnel need to talk with employers, 
recruiters, and educators. Knowledge of the processes used to determine 
admittance qualifications for employment, military service, apprenticeship 
training, or education will help local employment and training professionals to 
answer a number of important questions: What are the expectations, needs, and 
requirements of these decision makers? How can they be taught? learned? 
measured? Securing input from major employers in the community and 
translating employer wants into written competency statements gains 
justification for and validation of the skills offered. 

To be less subject to interpretation, competency statements should be detailed 
and carefully worded. They should: 

• contain precise descriptions of the skills lo be taught and the mean s 
of measurement to be used . For example, the ability to "accept 
constructive criticism" could be interpreted differently by supervisors 
in different settings without an explanation of its meaning or purpose. 
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describe how qualitative achievements will be quantified ^ For 
example, how does "demonstrates initiative" fit into a numerical 
rating scheme? 

distinguish between objective arid subjective measurements and 
specify the situations in which one o." the other type of evaluation 
may pe used > For example, what formats allow supervisors to 
uniformly assess the performance of young people and still provide 
room for the influence of site-specific circumstances? 

specify the settings (cognitive or affective) in which competencies 
will be taught and evaluated ^ For example, "knowing" (cognitive) that 
one should interact well with co-workers might be taught in a 
classroom setting, and "showing" (affective) that one can actually get 
along with co-workers may be more likely to occur in a work setting. 



STRUCTURING THE TEACHING/LEARNING ENVIRONME NT 

Work maturity teaches young people to adapt their actions to the requisites of 
the workplace. They first need to understand the positive work habits, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns that are expected, the importance : these qualities in the 
labor market, and the extent to which they must be demonstrated in order to 
keep a job. This is the cognitive aspect of work maturity competencies 
acquisition. Youth must then have the opportunity to develop, practice, improve 
upon, and exhibit these capabilities through actual performance. This is the 
affective part of teaching work maturity competencies. 

Cognitive learning can take place in workshops, classroom activities, world of 
work awareness modules, counseling sessions, or through structured exercises 
entailing task completion, problem solving, etc. Affective growth is best 
fostered through experiential, hands-on involvement in an actual work setting, 
and could occur in youth tryout employment, work experience, vocational 
exploration, on-the-job-training, cooperative/distributive education, or internship 
settings. The most effective approach for teaching work maturity competencies 
involves both cognitive and affective learning components, i.e., a combination of 
classroom training for the "knowing" and on-site experience for the "showing." 

Under the new regulations, pre-employment and work maturity competer?ies 
have been combined for reporting purposes. However, localities continue to have 
wide latitude in defining the substance, organization, and sequence of 
competency-based programs. SDAs must decide what training activities will 
occur concurrently or consecutively and at what points in the training sequence 
various skills will be introduced and measured. The key to ensuring that 
competencies are attained is to match the appropriate mix of aclivities and 
services, in the neces^^ary order, with the right group of participants, at the 
proper times and sites. 
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The classroom portion of the work maturity learning experience should be 
designed to simulate a worksite wherever possible. The work environment should 
approximate job conditions, expectations, rules, Cii.d discipline, and the trainees 
should be treated as employees. Supervision should be formal, and app^'opriate 
regulations, such as safety pmeedures, should be enforced. "Time clocks" (or 
their equivalent) should be punched. To make the classroom seem more I'ke 
work, young people should be "hired," not enrolled. Participants should be called 
"employees" and occupy "work stations" instead training areas. Instructors 
should act as "supervisors," and any separation from the program for negative 
reasons would mean that the young person was "fired," not terminated. While no 
classroom con either substitute for or exactly reproduce the reality of the 
workplace, participants' performance in a simulated work setting is a fair 
indicator of how well they can be expected to perform in a job setting. 
Participants' performance in this environment also will highlight problem areas in 
which remediation is needed. 

Quality of supervision is often considered the most important factor in the 
progress of youth toward work maturity. Supervision should be direct, close and 
attentive. Young people must be treated as individuals, who must earn the 
respect of supervisors and whose respect for supervisors is also earned. Good 
supervisors hold youth to fair standards that are clearly expressed, 
understandable, and firmly — yet sensitively — applied, and provide youth with 
constant feedback about their performance. To accomplish this, supervisors need 
social and communication skills, as well as occupational proficiencies. They 
should be open, honest, and able to confront problem situations in a professional 
manner. They need to be able to work with individuals and groups, and function 
as a coach and mentor. Through good supervision, young people may be able to 
acquire those often intangible — yet pivotal — characteristics of self confidence, 
motivat^'on, and enthusiasm. 

The best learning environment for work maturity skills is one that offers both 
consistency — enabling the student to apply general concepts to different sites in 
a uniform manner — and flexibility — allowing the student to •lodify general 
concepts to accommodate the specific requirements of particular sites. Although 
elements of the work environment will vary among sites, youth should have the 
ability to understand commonly used words, such as "assumes responsibility" and 
procedures, such as rating scales. 

The challenge is to select or adapt from the wide variety of available 
teaching/learning tools those *^hat will enable a particular group of enrollees to 
acquire the desired competencies. It is beyond the scope of this paper to discuss 
the types of activiti*. s and instructional formats that may be applied to particular 
situations and to list specific learning tools that may be chosen. However, 
experience has shown that the learning environment is enhanced when it is 
structured to include the following key building blocks: 
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a written ^Mearning pact" for each enrollee that helps youth 
understand the components of the program, become aware of 
procedures, accept responsibility and commit to learning. 

a staff development plan that provides in-service training and a 
written program guidebook. Training should enable staff, instructors, 
and counselors to function as teachers as well as positive role models 
and to actively and constructively intervene to solve problems and 
remedy improper actions in a clear and consistent manner. 

service/activity abstracts that specify for each portion of the 
program what is to be learned, by whom, now, when, and where. 

a classroom component in which cognitive learning takes places and 
prepare:; the student for an affective (work site) component. The 
cognitive component should include sessions on roles, responsibilities, 
rules, requirements, expectations, and relationships. Written 
materials, such as a conduct code, a course outline, a 
counselor/enrollee contract, and a participant handbook should be 
developed for students and provided to future work sites. 

a site matching/assignment plan that includes an inventory and 
description of each site, an analysis of each site's strengths and 
weaknesses, and a statement of the type and amount of project 
support required at each site. 

an affective component with site orientations . Site supervisors, site 
employees and other involved volunteers from the community should 
be provided training so that they can serve as "teachers" and positive 
role models, actively intervening to correct inappropriate actions in a 
consistent fashion. Work sites should provide students with 
informational, instructional, and procedural sessions, interactive 
discussions, role playing and simulations. Written materials, such as a 
worksite agreement (with a copy to the participant), training plan and 
worksite supervisor/co-worker manuals, should be developed. 



MEASURING WORK MATURITY 

The measurement of work maturity competencies is the subject of much 
uncertainty and controversy, especially with regard to choosing measurement 
devices an-, timing their application. To meet pre assessment requirements, a 
locality must specify how the needs of youth will be measured at intake. To 
determine if a young person is in need of work maturity training, assessment 
professionals should evaluate the following factors: 

• status - if a youth is unemployed, has never worked, or was fired from 
a job for cause within 180 days, there is evidence of negative or non- 
existent work habits; 



• history - i-eports and ratings from former employers, summer youth or 
other project work site supervisors, trainers, or teachers on prior 
performance can identify problems that must be remedied; 

• proxy representations - bad mrnners, a pocr attitude, or inappropriate 
behavior during regular intake are indicators of poor wo^k prospects; 

• simulated situations during admis sion - unacceptable performance 
shows a lack of ability to complete tasks and follow instructions; and 

• actual demonstrations on site in the community - unacceptable 
performance in a real world situation points out needs for assistance. 

Once the need for work maturity coirpetency enhancements has been 
determined, SDAs need to ensure that the program they have structured contains 
clear ar^ consistent measurement instructions and ui'lizes appropriate 
measurement tools. Both should be outlined and described n the competency 
statements. Potentially usable, currently existing work maturity measurement 
tools, such as question/answer and participant observation forms, should be 
evaluated for validity, reliability, utility, and freedom from potential biasei, or 
new instruments which positively reflect these criteria should be developed. 

Even after comprehensive measurement instructions and tools have been 
developed, SDAs mu-jt decid** where and when they will be applied. Setting, time, 
and format are factors which affect the measurement of work maturity 
compentencies and over which there is controversy. With regard to setting, 
present thinking is split on whether work maturity should be eval .ted in a 
classroom, on a job site, or both. Purists hold that any measurement conducted 
away from a place of work is done out of context. Others say that a young 
pei^son who comes to class on time, stays as required, acts in acci Jdance with 
posted rules, completes .i^iignments as askec, and relates well will be able to 
transfer these work maturity skills to a job, especially since the job pays and tlie 
class does not. Many professionals believe that competency attainment si Id be 
measured in both types of lesr jng environments. 

With regard to timing, purists maintain that pre and post measurements should be 
carried out at particular junctures in the program and cover set time frames. For 
example, determination of need should occur only during intake and prior to 
activity assignments; determination of gain should be conducted o^er a pre- 
defined period of time encompassing at least twenty consecutive working days 
with performance checked daily and/or scored cumulatively. Others assert that 
latitude and flexibility should be tne guideposts. 

Regarding formats, most people contend that a paper/pencil test showing 
knowledge of proper work habits, attitudes, and behaviors is no substitute for 
youth Demonstrating their work maturity proficiencies through real world 
performance. The rationale is that "the proof is in the showing, not the 
knowing," 
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Finally, wilh questions of setting, time and format resolved, local job training 
professionals must take steps to ensure that measurement techniques and tools 
are consistently userl. Establishing procedures for carefully selecting and 
uniformly training the individuals wl:o score performance is one method. If 
intake workers, instructors and site personnel participate together in simulations 
and are taught the same guidelines for assessment, comparability and consistency 
among scorers will be enhanced, more useful findings will be provided to 
participants, and predictive validity within an SDA will be maximized so that 
work matur ty skill ratings at one site are taken as indicative of similar 
performance at the next. 



RECORDKEEPING TO ACKNOWLEDGE COMPETENCY ACHIEVEMENTS 

Often, the tedious tasks of report preparation and file maintenance are left until 
last as localities attempt to set up competency systems. This is unfortunate and 
potentially dangerous since good recordkeeping procedures are needed to gather, 
store, retrieve and utilize important client and program information that is 
required for reporting, planning, quality control, management, fundraising and 
refinement endeavors. Although localities have great latitude in determining 
program substance and organization, they must ensure that the services provided 
to and the learning results attained by each participant are tracked and 
documented in a data base that can subsequently be U3ed to substantiate program 
experience wh sn competency outcomes are reported. 

A locality should have a complete recordkeeping system, including attendance 
forms, narrative reports, performance ratings and file organization sheets. These 
records substantiate participant progress while in the program. A comprehensive 
checklist of items included in each participant's file would include: 

• eligibility and intake documents , including the initial assessment 
instrument documenting the competencies lacked; 

• the training plan outlining the services/training provided to overcome 
measured deficiencies; 

• competency statements , listing the competencies to be taught, 
benchmarks to be reached and means of measurement to be used; 

• curriculum and training materials , including course outlines, 
handbooks, program-participant contracts, site agreements, and 
counseling comments; 

• evaluation and assessment records for determining progress or 
achievement against benchmarks; 

• certificates and awards indicating competency attainment; 

• documentation of supportive services and needs-based payments; 

• a chronological listing of job development efforts ; 



evidence of acquisition of labor market status; 



• evidence of program termination ; and 

• post-program a^'s e ssments * 

Taken together, the first six of these items could serve as the basis for a "work 
maturity credential," a combination diploma, transcript and letter of 
recommendation for recognizing and rewarding enroUee accomplishments. Such 
an acknowledgement and attestation could provide the foundation for the award 
of academic credit. 

Finally, like all recordkeeping systems, a system for competency-based 
instruction should be documented. SDAs need to decide whose signatures are 
required on which documents, and at what points in the program. A guidebook 
explaining the flow of paper, the signature process, and the procedures for 
checking accuracy and completeness and for accessing files should be developed 
and made available to all personnel involved in the youth's training. 



SUMMARY 

The attainment of work maturity skills is a critical element in a comprehensive 
youth employment competency program. Developing and documenting a system 
that successfully teaches these skills to young people may seem to be an 
overwhelming task at first, but about 450 SDAs around the country have 
successfully tackled this challenge in their own ways, developing competency- 
t' ^d programs in one or more of the three recognized areas. Despite 
-.fierences in approach, location, target group, theory and technique, each local 
system is made up of ooven key components: 

(1) PIC-recognized competency statements that are thoughtfully 
developed and clearly drafted will gain employer acceptance for the 
program and help to define the necessary implementation steps; 

(2) instruments to assess participant need upon entry to the program can 
help SDAs determine priorities among competency areas; 

(3) emplovabilitv development plans document assessment results, lay out 
a strate({y for correcting deficiencies, and enable participants and 
future employers to understand the PIC-approved process; 

(4) classroom and on-site training provide the combination of "knowing" 
and "showing" that is critical to the development of self confidence 
and maturity; 

(5) evaluations of participant achievement reaffirm the judgment process 
that is part of all employment situations and help the PIC to refine its 
curricula and criteria for success; 
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(6) certificates of acbiever^ent constitute the reward and .recognition 
that youth seek and are proof to the employer community that its 
expectations will be net; and 

(7) documentation of participant activities throughout the competency 
P'^ogram produces the records that are required for the provision of 
services that may be counted as olher-than-employment results. 

Although a variety of issues must be addressed to establish and conduct 
comprehensive competency-based programming, the benefits far outweigh the 
initial effort. Competency-based programming for youth is not just another 
technique that can be used to meet performance standards. Instead, it is a 
powerful tool that can be employed by PiCs to break the cycle of youth 
unemployment, to actively involve the business community in the design of 
programs that meet their needs, and to formulate a management system that will 
enhance the design, administration and execution of all program activities. 
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Bulletin 



ACCESSION NUMBER: 

LOCATION: 

DOCUMENT TYPE: 

TITLE: 

CITATION: 

PROGRAM INFORMATION: 



PROGRAM OPERATOR: 
CONTACT PERSON: 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 



An Jniormat'cr. Service of the NAB Clearrrnjhou^e 



N000689; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 

Jacksonville, Florida 

BUL 

Preemployment Skills Training Program 

June 1986; 3p; National Alliance of Business, 
1015 15th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005, 
202-457-0040 

Preemployment Skills Training Program, 
Jacksonville, FL 

Dates of operation: 1984/Present 

Funding: JTPA Title IIA - $90,730 

Results: Placement Rate 92% 

Duval County School Board Local Government 

Vancil, Barbara, Vocational Specialist, Duval 
County School Board, Third Floor, 1701 
Prudential Drive, Jacksonville, FL 32207, 904- 
390-2050 

Completion of the Preemployment Work Maturity 
Skills Training Program is a prerequisite for 
Jacksonville in school youth seeking jobs 
through the Private Industry Council. Created in 
1984 with the coordinated effort of the Duval 
County School Poard and the Jacksonville PTC, 
the program offers a six week, 18 hour course in 
the spring, which stresses work maturity 
competencies, and a summer program that 
combines academic and work experience skills. 

The academic component, which is mandatory 
for competency attainment, is new to this 
summer's program. From 7:30 am - 12:00 pm each 
student receives academic instruction, tailored to 
meet his individual needs. Work experience is 
provided at both public and private sector work 
sites during the summer months. Students are 
assigned to sites based on interest and 
preemployment competency attainment. With the 
addition of the academic portion, students work 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: one hour less each day but the program 

(CONTIMJEl)) extends eight days longer than in previous years, 

leaving only two weeks between the end of the 
program and the beginning of the school year. 

With each year's experience, the program is 
refined to meet participants* needs. For example, 
proper work attitudes have been added to the 
work maturity competency workbook, and 
students are now allowed to keep their workbook 
as a personal reference. 

10 to 15 percent of the enrolled students are 
academically exceptional and will receive more 
employability skills training in place of academic 
courses. Graduating seniors who have completed 
the preemploy ment competency phase are 
permitted to leave the summer program early, 
enabling them to obtain full-time employment 
when it is available. 

The spring program for in school youth is 
available in 28 schools. The summer portion will 
be held in five schools. In 1984, 1,250 students 
completed the program, and in 1985 over 2,000 
graduated. These students were primarily 16-17 
year olds. In 1986, enrollment has dropped to 
1500 and consists of mostly 14-15 years olds. The 
school board views these changes as a successful 
sign - that many of the past participants are 
capable of getting jobs on their own. 

The business community*s involvement is a key 
element Business representatives suggest topics 
to cover in the work maturity curriculum. This 
year they have also provided guest speakers to 
address the students. The PIC hosted 
promotional breakfasts and advertised to 
encourage greater awareness and business 
participation. These efforts have resulted in 
greater recognition of the program*s success and 
more jobs for the students. 

Barnett Bank provides part-time job slots and in- 
house training to student-employees, expanding 
upon the work maturity competencies students 
study in school. Anheuser-Busch Inc. funds 40 
job slots enabling other employers to offer job 
opportunities to the students who are too young 
to work at a brewery. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUED) 

HINTS FOR SUCCESS: 

PRODUCTS/PUBLICATIONS: 

DESCRIPTORS: 

CROSS REFERENCES: 
COMPANY INVOLVEMENT: 



Although transportation is provided to work 
sites during the summer, it remains a problem for 
students in a large city such as Jackronville 
which has limited public transportation. 

Develop a structured package for teaching and 
an instruction manual. 

Do nut allow program dropouts to acquire 
employment through the program if completion is 
a requirement. Use the jobs as a reward for 
program completion. 

Work Maturity Competencies Workbooks are 
available 

Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 
Funded Projects 

P000849 

BarnettBank - Hiring 
Anheuser Busch - Hiring 
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N00069O; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 

Newark, Ohio 

BUL 

Rural Youth Training Project 

June 1986; 2p; National Alliance of Business, 1015 
15th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C, 20005, 202- 
457-0040 

Rural Youth Training Project, Newark, OH 
Dates of Operation: 1984/Present 
Funding: JTPATitlellA ■ $444,000 
Cost: $2,234/entered employment 

Central Ohio Rural Consortium(CORC) • Service 
Delivery Area 

r4ossholder, Linda, Youth Program Director, 33 
W. Main Street, Room 206, Newark, OH 43055, 
614-345-9707 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Central Ohio Rural Consortium's (CORC) Youth 

Program places particular emphasis on targeting 
the individual needs of in-school youth. CORC 
functions as the central administrative unit for 
the 5-county SDA, and each of the counties has its 
own job training office. Individual counties plan 
youth programs to meet the needs of their areas, 
and all of the SDA*s youth programs have 
incorporated preemployment and work maturity 
skills competencies. 

Students undergo an individualized assessment 
process developed by the SDA to determine 
academic needs and employment skill levels. 
Those results determine '.he amount of 
remediation and training needed before a student 
is placed at a worksite. 

The pre-employment and work maturity si'ill 
competencies are taught two hours a day for 
three weeks during the school year. After that 
portion of the program is complete, the students 
are assessed for their level of competency 
attainment. A decision is then made regarding the 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: length of each student's work experience. 

(CONTINUED) The work experience portion of the work 

maturity skill acquisition program occurs for 6 to 
24 weeks, depending on the student's needs. 

Another indicator of the individualized nature of 
the program is that it provides one trainer for 
every 35 participants. The trainer is responsible 
for following up with the youth and the worksite 
sUi rvisor to acknowledge the acquisition of 
work maturity competencies. Progress of each 
youth is monitored through a 2^ hour meeting 
between the youth and trainer once ev^ry two 
weeks . 

Over 700 students have been served in 1986, and 
223 have entered employment Other youth have 
continued academic pursuits and others have 
continued schooling to obtain vocational or 
technical skills. 

HINTS FO R SUCCESS: Establish good cooperation with the schools. 

Keep as many of the services in house as possible 
to minimize the number of entities the students 
must work with. 

PRODUCTS: Description of youth program design is available. 

DESCRIPTORS: Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 

Funded Projects 
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N00069I; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 

Moline, Illinois; Rock Island, Illinois; Aledo, 
Illinois; Kewanee, Illinois 

BUL 

Before Employment Skills Training 

June 1986; 3p; National Alliance of Business, 1015 
15th Street, NW. Washington, D.C. 20005, 202-457- 
0040 

Before Employment Skills Training, Rock Island, 
\L 

Dates of t peration: 1985/Present 
Funding: JTPA Title IIA - $851,388 
Cost: $l,857/positive termination 



Rock Island Tri County Consortium 
Delivery Area 



Serv.ce 



Russman, Maxine, Pre vocational Division 
Manager, Rock Island Vri County Consortium, 
1504 Third Ave., 2nd Floor, Rock Island, IL, 
61201, 309-793-5243 

In 1983, the SDA and the PIC surveyed private 
and public sector employers to determine what 
skills were necessary for a person to be 
employable. F^rom those results, the PIC 
approved 24 competencies from which the SDA 
developed the curriculum. Before Employment 
Skills Training (BEST), designed to teach 
preemploymen t and work maturity 
competencies. The BEST program is operated in 
a computer-assisted laboratory environment and 
by su be on tractors using more traditional 
teaching techniques. 

By 1985, BEST established four computerized 
learning centers, usin^ the Comprehensive 
Competency Program (CCP) developed by the 
Remediation and Training Institute. The CCP 
curriculum is structured around an open 
entry/open exit computer based learning system. 
Though highly structured, requiring the students 
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PROGRAM DKSCRIPTION: 
CONTINUTKI) 



HINTS FOR SUCCESS: 



PRODUCTS: 



DKSCRIPTORS: 



to pass established tests before moving on to the 
next level, the program is also individualized^ 
allowing students to move at their own pace. 

The students BEST serves are largely 14-21 year 
olds and in high school. 14 percent are dropouts. 
During 1986, BEST has served 239 participants. 
An almost equal number are served by the 
original, non-computerized BEST system «,hrough 
subcontracts with high schools for special youth 
and with agencies such as Parents Too Soon and 
the Illinois Migrant Council. 

BEST serves as many in-school, JTPA eligible 
youth as it can. Out of school youth are required 
to attend a one-week assessment program 
provided by area community colleges. The 
youth*s reading, math and general aptitude levels 
are assessed. A work history is obtained, a career 
interest i iventory is completed and trial 
interviews fcre conducted At the end of the week, 
an assessment counselor meets with each youth 
and determines if th#? BEST training is 
appropriate. 

The SDA's prevocational unit oversees the BEST 
operations, and provides participants who 
graduate from BEST the opportrnity to go on to 
theSDA's Employer Service UnitforOJT and try- 
out employment, to the Vocational Unit for 
classroom training or to limited work experience. 

Work with the PIC to identify competencies 
essential to the business community. 

Carefully examine the employment picture in the 
area in order to successfully serve your youth 
population. 

BEST curriculum 

BEST Competency Checklist 

Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 
Funded Projects 
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N000692; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 

Meriden, Connecticut 

BUL 

Business and Office Skills Development Program 
and Youth Employment Program 

June 1986; 3p; National Alliance of Business, 
1015 loth Street, N.W.. Washington. I).C. 20005 
202-457-0040 

The Business and Office Skills Development 
Program (BOSDP) and Youth Employment 
Program (YEP), Meriden, CT 

Dates of Operation: 1982/Present forfiOSDP; 
1986-1987 for YEP 

Funding: BOSDP - JTPA 8% State Department of 
Education - $30,000, Board of Education - $7700 ; 
YEP . JTPA Title IIA - $44,593, JTPA Title IIB- 
$84,000 . 

Cost: $l,r00/enroIIee for BOSDP 
$l,400/enroIleeforYEP 

Results: Entered Employment Rate 90% 

Meriden Public Schools - Local Government 

Piccirillo, Martin, Grants Administrator, Meriden 
Public Schools, 22 Liberty Street, Meriden, CT, 
06450, 203-634-0003 

The Meriden, public school system recognized the 
need for an in school youth employment and 
training program over five years ago when they 
applied for a grant to serve disadvantaged youth. 
Aetna was the first company the school system 
approached for participation. 25 job slots were 
provided the first year, and with the strong 
response of Aetna's Employee Benefits Division, 
the B usiness and Office Skills Development 
Program (BOSDP) took off. With the assistance of 
local employers, teachers have been able to 
integrate work maturity skill training throughout 
the program. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUKD) 



Since its inception, BOSOP has expanded from 25 
students to presently serve over 30 students. 
While the emphasis has been on business office 
skills, non-clerical training is being developed for 
students who have other interests and/or skills. 
In the fall of 1986, BOSDP administrators 
anticipate that 20-25 students will be introduced 
to manufacturinrr, health care and f jod service 
jobs. For example. Burger King is interested in 
developing job slots for students who would 
consider a career in the food service industry. 

The BOSDP program focuses on high school 
seniors, although a few juniors are included in 
the summer. Eligible students must complete a 
business office program as juniors and be 
enrolled in tite business program curriculum as 
seniors. The participants attend classes in the 
morning and work in the afternoon. Salaries 
range from $4.35 to $4.90 per hour at Aetna and 
$4.50 per hour and up at another program site, 
Jefferson Federal Savings and Loaa. 

BOSDP utilizes a pre and post program testing 
center to identify and solve problems. A 
tutor/coordinator maintains close contai-t with 
students, employers, teachers, and parer.is. The 
importance of developing a student's confidence 
at the work site and confidence in his skills and 
attitude is stressed. 

Though Wisconsin's Work Maturity 
Competencies System is currently used, the PIC 
has hired a contractor to develop a new system of 
competencies, which is scheduled to be 
implemented in September, 1986. 

The Youth Employment Program also add^'^'sses 
work maturity compentencies and targets in 
school youth who are at risk of dropping out The 
program is modeled after the Smokey House 
program in Vermont. It began as a summer youth 
program in Meriden and was so successful that it 
was implemented as a year round program in 
February 1986. 

Six students form a crew to work under one 
teacher who provides work maturity competency 
training plus skills training in carpentry, 
landscaping and other fields. Projects are under- 
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PROGRAM DKSCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUED) 



taken at the schools and are designed to develop 
skills. There is a preference to serve seniors but 
juniors are also included. 2i students participate 
in the program during the school year with the 
number expected to grow to 48 in the summer. 

Aetna Life and Casualty Comnany has offered 
part-time job slots to Meriden seniors for ov^r 
four years, since the beginning of the BOSDP, 
and has hired for full time employment over 85% 
of the students who have completed the program. 

The Jefferson Federal Savings and Loan 
Association has participate^^ in the BOSDP 
Program for three years offering pi<rt-time job 
slots to students in the program. 

The Cigna Insurance Company has participated 
in BOSDP for one year, offering part Jme job 
slots to students in the program, and full time 
employment to four graduates. 

The programs are expanding rapidly. It is 
recognized that more supervisors are needed and 
more time should be allocated to allow students 
the opportunity to discuss thsir experiences, 
views and recommendations. Adequate trans- 
portation for the students to their jobs continues 
to be a concern. 



HINTS FOR SUCCESS: 



Develop a good relationship with the business 
community. 

Develop direct applicability of classroom 
training to work in order to improve students* 
reten ion of material. 



DESCRIPTORS: 

CROSS REFERENCES: 
COMPANY INVOLVEMENT: 



Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 
Fun*'od Projects 

N 000657, P000824 

AETNA -Hiring 

Jefferson Federal Savings - Hiring 
CIGNA - Hiring 
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N000693; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 
Montpelier, Vermont 
BUL 

Exemplary Youth Employment Program 

June 1986; 4p; National Alliance of Business, 
1015 15th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005, 
202 4570400 

PROGRAM INFORMATION: Exemplary Youth Employment Program, 

Montpelier, VT 

Dates of opera ton: 1983/Present 
Funding: JTPA Title IIA 

Cost: Approximately $387 per in school youth; 
$490 for out of school youth 

Results: Positive termination rate: in-school 
youth 59 percent; out of school youth 76 percent 

PROGRAM OPERATOR: Vermont Department of Education - State 

Government 

Vermont Job Service - State Government 

Vermont Department of Personnel - State 
Government 

CONTACT PERSON: Hall, Linda, Youth Competencies Analyst State 

of Vt Dept of Employment and Training, P.O. 
Box 488, Montpelier, VT 05602, 802-229-0311 

Comart, Peter, Planner, State of Vermont, 
Department of Employment and Training, P.O. 
Box 488, Montpelier, Vermont 05602, 802 229- 
0311 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The Vermont Department of Employment and 

Training and the Job Service recognized the need 
for preemployment/work maturity skill compe- 
tencies for unemployed youth. With the help of 
the statewide rivate industry council, 
competencies were developed and two pilot 
projects began in 1984. By the following ye'^r, the 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUED) 



competencies were applied statewide. The 
PIC was instrumental in designing the 
preemployment and work maturity skills 
competencies as separate training units. These 
have served as a catalyst for competency skills 
training provided to vocational education 
students statewide as mandated by the State 
Department of Vocational Education* Although 
Vermont plans to keep their preemployment and 
work maturity competencies as two separate 
programs, they plan to adjust to the new 
reporting requirement effective 7/1/86. 

Currently the Department of Employment and 
Training subcontracts with the Department of 
Education, Job Service and the Department of 
Personnel to operate the work maturity 
competencies program for youth* The agencies' 
programs are similar but each is designed to meet 
the needs of a particular group of participants. 

The Department of Education addresses the 
needs of in-school youth, so its competency 
program is adapted to the semester system* 
Twenty-five schools teach work maturity skills 
competencies to 350 students. In the first unit 
preemployment skills competencies are taught in 
one class a week for a semester as part of the 
school curriculum. They are also offered in an 
after school program. The second unit provides 
training in work maturity during one class a 
week, and, at the same time, a subsidized job, 
(limited work experience) approximately 8 hours 
a week for 24 weeks at minimum wage. The third 
unit consists of life management skills. 

The Job Service focuses on out of school youth, 
serving 470 participants at 12 sites in 1986. They 
recruit participants through advertisements, but 
they also receive lists of dropouts from schools 
for outreach projects. The participants enter the 
program through a preemployment skills 
workshop which lasts at least three days. Upon 
being assessed as suitably prepared, the 
participant moves on to entry employment 
experience, which, depending upon a partici- 
pants' skills, may be limited work experience 
(including work maturity competencies). 
Participants may also be referred to OJT, 
classroom training or vocational education* 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUED) 



HINTS FOR SUCCESS: 



PRODUCTS: 



DESCRIPTORS: 



CROSS REFERENCES: 



The Department of Personnel operates one site 
that provides clerical and correctional off. er 
training in the public sector to 28 vocational 
rehabilitation participants. 

In all three programs, the work maturity 
competencies are measured by the instructors 
and the employers, with the supervisor/counsel- 
ors maintaining close contact with the 
participants and employers. 

The key elements of the Vermont program are 
instruction, measurement, and documentation. 
The program is well defined, and the participants 
have a clear idea of what is expected. Instructors 
are encouraged to develop a sense of commitment 
and mvestment in the system, and businesses are 
kept actively involved by having them reassess 
the competencies every six months. The 
participants receive a certificate upon 
completion and with that certificate, the business 
community recognizes a job ready employee. 

The program is currently focusing on the issue of 
illiteracy among some of the participants and on 
developing a marketing campaign to educate 
employers about the practical beneHts of the 
competency system. 

Enlist employers to help develop competencies. 

Develop clear competency staten ents. 

Get technical assistance from other experienced 
SDAs. 

Stress benefits of competency attainment to 
youth. 

Competency Marual entitled, "Pre Employment 
Skills Competency for Vermont" 

Worksheets for competency skills . 

Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 
Funded Projects 

N000421,R002398 
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N000694; NAB Database MODELS File; June 1986 

Seattle, Washington 

BUL 

Youth Enterprise Project 

June 1986; 3p; National Alliance of Business, 
1015 15th Street NW, Washington, D.C. 20005, 
202-457-0400 

Youth Enterprise Project, Seattle, WA 

Dates of operation: 1983/Present 

Funding: JTPA Title IIA - $35,000; YMCA • 
$18,000; Merchandise Sales - $18,000 

Cost: $2,000 /participant 

Results: 75% Positive Termination Rate 



PROGRAM OPERATOR: 



Metrocenter YPICA 
Organization 



Community Based 



CONTACT PERSON: Gooding, Pauia, Director, Youth Enterprise 

Project, Metrocenter YMCA, 909 Fourth Avenue, 
Seattle, WA 98104, 206-382-5013 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Funded in 1983 as a pilot project by the 

Department of Employment Secui-ity, the Youth 
Enterprise Project (YEP), provides youth with 
work maturity skills training and the opportunity 
to understand business principles flrst hand by 
operating their own businesses. Not only does 
this experience demystify the business world, it 
also builds the students* self esteem and makes 
them better employees. 

During the pilot phase of the project, participants 
were each given up to $75 in start up capital to 
initiate individual enterprises, such as a pet care 
service, car wash business, lawn care or chore 
services for the elderly. Presently, 20 percent of 
the participants continue to operate under these 
conditions These participants are mainly male 
and under 18, and half are in school* 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: Economics and the individual needs of the youth 

(CONTINUED) enrolled in the project have shifted the focus of 

YEP from individually owned enterprises to 
group participation in a single business. Thus, 80 
percent of YEP*s current participants are female 
single parents, age 16-21, who are trained in 
groups of three in the operation of a fruit drink 
vending cart in the YMCA for 4 to 5 hour shifts a 
day. The rest of the day is left open to enable 
particpant to schedule personal business matters* 
Single parent support groups are offered, and 
with JTPA and city funds, subsidzed day care is 
provided through licensed day care centers near 
participants* homes. 

Youth are recruited by word of mouth and 
through contacts with schools, and are pretested 
and evaluated to determine if the program is 
appropriate for their individual needs. Those 
individuals who are not in school or who are not 
high school graduates are required to enroll in 
GED classes* During the 12 week YEP program, 
students operate their businesses ar.d attend 
classroom training 1 day a week for 2 hours. The 
classroom training includes marketing, 
advertising, customer relations, bookkeeping, 
and operation of a cash register, as well as work 
maturity competencies. Assignments are given, 
such as developing a pkomotional scheme to be 
carried out on the job. Those particpants who 
have the maturity and experience, and who are 
interested in post secondary education, are 
eligible for manager training. In addition, the 
YIVlCA has scholarship money available. 

During the 10th week, there is a preemployment 
workshop for 2 days, 4 hours a day. At the 
workshop a career development plan is 
identified, with both short and long term goals. 
Speakers are brought in from the business 
community and students arrange informational 
interviews with employers to gain a better 
understanding of what educational needs and 
experiences are required for particular jobs. The 
students develop a job search plan and work on 
their resumes and interviewing techniques* 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: There is a job placement center at the YMCA 

(CONTINUED) and the students work with individual job 

counselors to implement their job plans. The 
business community and Rotary Club are very 
supportive of the program, and they recognize 
that self employment demonstrates initiative. 

After 12 * 14 weeks, most of the participants have 
been placed in jobs. They continue to meet with 
counselors, and post program nesting is 
administered to evalute the participants* 
accomplishments and improvements. 

Day care and housing are immediate problems 
that the students must solve* Since many 
students are struggling to get off AFDC, YEP 
provides personal money management training 
YEP also hopes to free itself from federal 
funding, with help from merchandise sales. 
However, this program approach is expensive 
and profits from the enterprises are not realized 
until after 4-6 weeks of work. 

The program plans on building a store front and 
expanding the operation to mclude vending carts 
throughout the city. The expansion would enable 
the program to serve many more than the current 
25 particpants a year. 

HINTS FOR SUCCESS: Ensure that staff have a clear understanding of 

and a strong background in business. 

Help students choose busineg"'*« that have high 
fjulic visibility; tLe positive feer'back enhances 
their success. 

Stress education and improvement of self esteem. 
PRODUCTS: Youth Enterprise Manual 

DESCRIPTORS: Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 

Funded Projects 

CROSS REFERENCES; N00O421, R002398 
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N000447; NAB Database MODELS File; Updated 
June 1986 

Richmond, Virginia 

BUL 

New Horizons 

June 1986; 2p; National Alliance of Business, 1015 
15th Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20005 202-457- 
0400 

New Horizons, Richmond, VA 
Dates of operation: 1980/Present 
Funding: JTPA Title II A $120,420 
Results: PosHive Termination Rate 90% 

Metropolitan Richmond PIC - Private Industry 
Council 

Richmond Public School System - Local 
Government 

McKee, Jona, Project Coordinator, Metropolitan 
Richmond PIC, P.O. Box 12324, Richir »nd, VA 
23241,804643-0864 



PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: The New Horizons Program began in 1980 in 

Richmond, Virginia and now operates in 20 cities. 
Collectively known as the Partnership Project, 
the program serves high school juniors and 
seniors year round. Work maturity competencies 
has been emphasized in the program and the 
program design ensures that students will have 
the skills they need to seek and obtain full time 
employment. 

Up to 1985, all enrollees were economically 
disadvantaged and exhibited a good record of 
school attendance and scholastic ability. This 
year the school board and the PIC expanded 
enrollment to include youth with other barriers to 
employment, and this group comprises 10% of the 
total enrollment. 
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PROGRAM DESCRIPTION: 
(CONTINUED) 



HINTS FOR<=UCCESS: 



PRODUCTS/PUBLICATIONS: 

DESCRIPTORS: 
CROSS REFERENCES: 



An orientation session is conducted before the 
actual program begins. The youth and their 
parents are acquainted with the program's 
objectives and requirements and the topic of 
work readiness is discussed. Often, this is the 
youth's first exposure to world of work concepts. 

The program is designed in two phases, one 
operates during the summer, and the other 
component operates during the school year. 

The students begin the program in the summer. 
During this first phase, pre-employment and 
work maturity skill competencies are taught four 
hours a day, four days a week. 

Students are placed at a job site for four hours 
each afternoon where their competencies can be 
assessed and evaluated. Employers rate the 
students once every nine weeks in areas such as 
personal traits and behavior, productivity and 
quality of work. Every nine weeks the education 
coordinator also evaluates the student's 
academic progress and attendance. 

Du/ing the school year, developmental 
instruction in the areas of personal budgeting, 
consumer awareness, problem solving, personal 
values and computer literacy is conducted. 

The program is trying to address the problem of 
illiteracy in high schools. Coordinators are 
finding that pre-employment and work maturity 
competency training is useless if academic skills 
are not also stressed. 

The entire community must recognize the 
importance of basic skills acquisition. 

Stress the interaction of the business community 
with educators in the program development 
stages. 

New Horizons - A Working Relationship 
Brochure 

Curriculum Outline 

Youth Competencies; Youth Programs; JTPA 
Funded Projects 

R0OI53I 
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YOUTH EMPLOYMENT COMPETENCY RESOURCE LIST 



The individuals below have volunteered to talk to others about competencies. 
If you would like to become part of this national information exchange^ please 
call the NAB CLEARINGHOUSE, 202-289-2910. 



Dick Best 

Executive Director 

West Central Wisconsin Private Industry Council 
2105 Stout Road 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 54751 
715-232-1412 

Joyce Hawthorne 

JTPA Program Planner 

Division of Employmtnt and Training Policy 

P.O. Box 7972 

Madison. Wisconsin 53707 

608-?^ ^210 

Shirley Jacobs 

Job Training Partnership Program 
Ohio Bureau of Employment Services 
145 South Front Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 
614-466-3817 

Kay Tracy 

Minnesota Department of Jobs and Training 

State Job Training Office 

690 American Center Building 

150 East Kellogg Boulevard 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

612-296-6064 

Greg Baydus 

Assistant Director 

New York State Division for Youth 

84 Holland Avenue 

Albany, New York 12208 

518-473-4401 
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Allan Tomey 

St. Louis University 

Center for Urban Programs 

221 North Grand Boulevard 

St. Louis, Missouri 63103 

314-658-3934 

Joe Cooney 

Regional Representative 

National Alliance of Business 

690 Market Street 

San Francisco,California 94104 

415-391-4061 

Tim Sawers 

Technical Advisory Committee 

ISJTCC,Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 
620 East Adams Street, Sixth Floor 
Springfield, Illinois 62701 
217-785-6020 

Ed McGee 

Division of Youth Employment and 
Training Programs 
348 West First Street 
Dayton, Ohio 45402 
513-268-0207 

Louise Bertsche 
Regional Manager 
National Alliance of Business 
Eleven East Adams Street 
Suite 1008 

Chicago, Illinois 60603 
312-341-9766 
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OEPARTMENT OP LAMN 

EinployiMfit md TriMnQ 

MflNfMIIFflDOn 

Job Training PmttmMp Act Annual 
Statua Rapoct for TItlaa ll-A and III 
Programa 

AUCNCV: Employment snd Training 
Adriinistratiom Labor. 
ACTION: Notice of revised annual status 
report for Titles U^A and !IL 

auMMARV: The Department of Labor is 
issuing revised annua! reporting 
requirements for programs under Titlea 
n*A and UI of the Job Training 
Partnership Act {JTPA). Revisions 
include the collection of new data 
necessary to establish proposed 
perfon *^nct standards measures for 
Progia.il Ycsf 1988. Revisions also 
include new data items to identify the 
more difficult-to-serve groups within the 
eligible population so that standards 
may be set wi.iCh take account of such 
individuals. 

emcnva oatk July 1. 1986. 

Fon fuaTHin intommatiom contact: 

Mr. Herman WilHams. Telephone (202) 
53S-Oe87. 

aumiMaNTANV iNroiiMATioN: On 

January 14. 1986, proposed revisions to 
tho JTPA Annual l^tatus Report (JASR) 
for Titles U-A and UI programs were 
published in the Fadaral RagUtar. 
Volume 51. pages 1576-M. Interested 
parties were invited to submit written 
comments through February 3. 1986. At 
the same time, the proposed revisions 
were forwarded to the Office of 
Manageme and Budget (0MB) for 
review pm. ant to the Paperwork 
Reduction Act. The purpose of this 
notice is to advise the system of the 
nature of the comments receivad and the 
final action taken pursuant to the 0MB 
review. 

A. AuthD:ii> nnd Purposa of the |TPA 
Annual Keporting Requirements 

Reporting instructions are necessary 
to comply with the JTPA statutory 
provisions regarding the Secretary's 
responsibilrMes and authority for setting 
performance standards and for 
recordkeeping and reporting as 
indicated below: 

• Section 106— Performance 
Standards. This section directs the 
Secretary to prescnba standards for 
adult and youth programs under Title II 
and dislocated worker programs under 
Titie III. To set performance standards, 
tl e Secretary must have data on 
performance. 

• Section 165— Reports. 
Recordkeeping, and Investigations. This 



section requires federal grant reapients 
to mamtain records and report 
information regarding program 
performance as specified by the 
Secretary. 

• Section 109— Administrative 
Provisions. The Secretary is directed at 
(d)(l] to submit an annual report to the 
Congress summarizing the achievements 
of the program. Such £ report will 
include data on program performance. 

These proposed revisions are 
intended to extend and update the 
reporting system for the first time in 
three years. The ^'Stification for having 
reporting at the service delivery area 
(SDA) level has not changed since the 
initial establishment of the reporting 
requirements, namely: 

• Data on program performance, 
participant chp^cteristica and local 
economic conaitlons must be available 
at the SDA level to aat standards 

• Federal reporting ia the most cost 
effective method for collecting program 
performance and participant 
characteristics. In addition, such a 
system ensures the consistency of the 
data across SDAs. 

• Without SDA-level data, objective 
and defensible local standards cannot 
be set. because the effects on 
performance of varying local conditions 
r dnnot be systematically predict<;d. 

B. Reasons tor the Revisions 

These revisions are being made for 
-pveral reasons: 

• The Department anticipates adding 
new standards for Program Year (PY) 88 
measuring oost-progroOi outcomes. Data 
collection must begin in PY 86 for the 
Secretary and the Governors to nave 
adequate information for setting these 
standards in PY 68. 

• Whether JTPA programs are serving 
the more difficult to serve has been of 
increasing concern. Identifying better 
those difficult-to-serve within the 
eligible JTPA population and adjusting 
the standards when SDA^i 
disaproportionately serve these target 
groups will address this concern. 

• Attaining PIC-recognized yourh 
employment competencies included in 
the 'efinition of .;ie youth positive 
termination standard, yet absent from 
the current reporting systent This 
outcome is specifically cited in the 
statute at Section 106 as one of the 
factors which the Secretary shall 
designate for the evaluation of youth 
programs. Including it in the reporting 
system will allow SDAs to receive credit 
for a statutorily mandated outcome and 
will eliminate confusion in the current 
system. 
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There wwt ffl commenti received 
within the comment period Additional 
comments received after the deadfirc* 
were reviewed and considered to the 
extent poroiWe. The position of the 
department foilowing review with OMB 
is indicated below and reflected in the 
rtportifig instructions as appropnate: 

ParticipotioD aad Termination 
Summary 

This sectittQ contmns the overall 
summarjr of partictpanta and 
tenniMtiova. Conunentera indicated 
that it V aa uimeceaaary to report on the 
pf /ixm uf economically disadvantaged 
partnpaata because by law at least 90% 
of the participants bava to be so 
designated Because thia^ information ia 
intendad to oaonitor compliance with the 
eligibility criteria and ia not related to 
the development of perfonnmce 
standards, it more appropriately should 
be obtained from the compliance review 
process. For this reason it has been 
deleted. 

Terminee Charact&nstics 

The Department received 
considerable comment on (he omission 
of two characteristic') elements. Over 
forty common ters noted the omission of 
the 55 and above age category. Because 
the )ASR is considered to be the 
principal reporting source for [TPA, die 
omission of this age group erroneously 
tmpfiea a lack of concern for this age 
cohort. We agree and have added this 
age break to the report. 

Many commentm noted the omission 
of displaced homemaker. Whik the 
Department is concerned m\h this target 
group that ia specifically cited in the 
Act. there was no empirical evidence 
that the collection of this data would 
provide a statistically adequate basis for 
adjusting performance standards. 
Further, the Department bM national 
performance data on diapiaced 
homemaker participation through fTLS. 

Long-term welfare redpicnta were 
added to the reporting lyateai to enable 
standards to be adfnsted lo account for 
the more difficulMo-aerre cfaroaic 
welfare recipients. This item is deleted 
because conunenlers indicated that it 
would be particularly diF .^ilt to obtain 
accurate and consistent c on welfare 
duration due to difference .a local 
welfare regulations. 

Follow-Up information 

The general comment was 
overwhelmingly favorable toward the 
initiation of postprogram data coUectioa 
Specific comments focused oi; two 
areas. Many expressed concern over the 



additional costs involved with the new 
data collection requirements 

The Oepartaent was very much 
aware of this aspect of initiating 
postprogram data collection. The 
experience of States which are already 
collecting postprogram data indicates an 
average cost of $15 per follow-ap. Many 
commenters felt that this was low, but 
not appreciably lower than their 
expected cost. Some commenters 
recommended that the Department 
provide additional funds to assist in the 
startup costs, or allow a broad 
interpretation of the use of six percent 
funds for this purpose. The Department 
still maintains that sax percent funds are 
not allowable for follow-up data 
collection and States and SDAs will 
need to tap other sources for 
postprogram data collection. States can 
clearly use five percent funds and SDAs 
can use fifteen percent funds to support 
this cost The Departn^ent considers the 
typical cost of $4-4X100 per SD A as 
sigruficant but by no means 
insurmountable. It is the Department's 
judgement that the program 
improvement accruing from the 
initiation of postprogram measures is 
well worth the investment. 

Many commenters noted that the data 
collection gnidelinea were overly 
prescriptive. The Department carefully 
reviewed all such comments and 
considered revisions which would not 
compromise the validity and quahty of 
the data. Soma commenters noted that 
the phone contact requirement was 
impracticaL The Department will allow 
other participant contact procedures tf 
phone contact is not possible or 
successful The Department will not 
require up to six contact attempts, but 
will encourage tbatnomber in order to 
reach the prescribed response rate. The 
data collection pmod is expanded from 
two to four weeks. Many commenters 
were ::^nrehensive about the 70% 
response . ate provision. The 
Department believes the validity of the 
data would be seriously compromised if 
the response rate were reduced The 
Apartment is mindful of these 
ooncems. however, and is requiring that 
SDAs report the response rate and 
sample size for adnlts. adult welfare 
recipients and dislocated workers. This 
will enable the Depai tment to fully track 
the progress of the system in attaining 
the required response rate in PY 8ft A 
technical assistance guide will be 
distnbuted to supplement these 
instructions in an effort to minimize data 
collection problems prior to the time the 
data is r'^quired for metiauring 
performance against standards in PY 88. 
Finally, there was some 
misunderstanding about the exact date 



when follo%vup data collection was to 
begin. For PY 88 only, postprogram data 
collection must start anytime between 
|uly 1. 1986 and October 5. 1986. 

Yiuith Competency Attainment 

Nearly ail commenters supported the 
concept of youth competency attainment 
and its inclusion in the |ASR. However, 
many commenters raised quesUons 
regarding the use. burden, and 
consistency of the detailed data 
included in Part IV, The Department s 
purpose in adding Part IV was to try to 
provide the basis for a new youth 
measure (youth competency attainment) 
and to try to capture data that wcruld 
provide information on achievement of 
basic skills. In order to set such 
standards, the Department believed it 
needed to collect separate data on how 
successful SDAs are at responding to 
deficiencies in pre-employment /work 
maturity, basic educational, and job 
specific skills. 

Commenters indicated concern with 
the amount of detail required in .he new 
reporting provision and the fact that it 
would require service deliverers to 
assess the deficiencies of youth. In 
addition, most of those objectmg to Part 
IV of the proposed f ASR bebeved that 
Item IJ3.2.a was sufficient that the 
P t^scription of youth competency breaks 
w cis an intrusion on the PICs authority 
cind that this addition had not been 
rfniewed with the Performance 
Stdndards Advisory Committee, Given 
these concerns. Part IV is withdrawn. 

Other Comments 

Commenters asked that we clarify 
instructions on concurrent enrollment in 
more than one reportable title or 
program. We have done so by indicating 
that persons who are receiving 
concurrent employment, training and/or 
services in more than one title or 
program are to be considered 
participants in both titles and reported 
accordingly. If participants are no longer 
receiving employment training and/or 
services from the tide or program of 
initial participatioa such participants 
should not be considered concurrently 
enrolled and should be repoi ted as 
participants only in the title or program 
into which they have transferred. This 
does not apply to those youth, however, 
who are enrolled in the Title II-B 
Summer Program. SDAs should not 
terminate those youth intending to 
return to Title II-A programs even when 
they are not receiving any Title II-A 
services during the time the youth are 
enrolled in summer programs. 

We have also defined "inactive 
status" as that single 90-day period prior 
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to dctual termination from a program 
during which an individual does not 
receive any employment and/or 
Ifdining. Time in inactive statui is not to 
be included in the calculation of the 
average weeks participated. 

Paperwork Reduction Ad of iseo 

The appendix to this notice- has been 
reviewed in accordance with the 
Paperwork Reduction Act by the Office 
of Management and Budget and 
approved for the period through lune 30, 
Itwa (0MB No. 1205-0211). 

Signed at Washington, DC this i^ih day of 
lune. 1986. 
Roger 0. SMnmd, 

Assistant Secretary of Labor 

Appendix— ITPA Annual Status Report 

1. Purpose, The ITPA Annual Status Report 
(|ASR) displays cumulative data on 
participatiorL termination, performance 
measures and the socio-economic 
characteristics of all terminees on an annual 
basis. The information will be used to 
determine levels of program service ariil 
performance measures. Selected information 
will be aggregated to provide quantitdtive 
program accomplishments on a local. State, 
and national basis. 

2. General /nstrLctions. The Governor will 
submit. (1) A combined Statewide |ASR for 
1 itte III Formula and National Reserve 



(Column D only) and (2) for Title II-A 
(Columns A-C) a separate |ASR for each 
dpsiignated Ser\ice Delivery Area (SDA) (A 
Sidlewide summary of these SDA datd need 
not b«» submitted ) Grantees may determme 
whether the reports are submitted on |ASR 
forms or as a computer printout, with data, 
including signature and title, date signed and 
telephone number, arrayed as indicated on 
ihe lASR form If revisions are made to the 
|ASR data after the reporting deadline, 
revised copiei of the |ASR should be 
submitted to DOL as soon as possible 
according to the required reporting 
procedures 

Note. — For |ASR reporting purposes. Title 
II-A shall refer to programs operated with 
funds authorized under seciion 202(a) of the 
Act or otherwise distnbuted by the Governor 
under section 202(b)(3| (six percent) of the 
Act— incentive grants for service to the hard- 
to-serve and programs exceeding 
perio.'mance standards. Do not include data 
on (SIX ^-rcenl) funds authonzed under 
section 20?(bH3) for technical assistance. 
Participants ind expenditures under Title I. 
Sections 123 (3%) and 124 (3%). and 
expenditures under Title II, section 202(b)(4) 
(five percent) and any participants, if 
applicable, are likewise excluded from the 
|ASR. 

Note.— Participant and expenditu-« 
infc ation under Title II-B. Summer Youth 
Employment and Training Program (SYETP). 
IS also excluded from the |ASR. 

SDAs should not terminate from Title II-A 
youths who participate in the Title Il-B 



Summer Program unless they are not 
expected to return to Title II-A for further 
employment, training and services. 

If the youths receive concurrent 
employment, training and/or services under 
both Title II-A and II-B. they are to he 
considered pdriicipants m both titles for 
purposes of recording actual number 
weeks participated, dollars expended . ,d 
other pertinent data 

If however, these youths do not r«ce'vp 
Tiile II-A employment, training and/or 
services while participating in Title II-B t^.-i 
period IS not to be included m the calculdnon 
of actual number of weeks participated in 
Title II-A at hne 27. Column C. 

The reporting penod begins on the starting 
date of each JTPA program year, as stateu in 
Section idl of the Act. (For PY 86 only, the 
postprogram reporting penod will start on 
October 5. 1986.) Reports are due m the 
national and rt,{ional offices no later thai, 45 
days after the end of each program year. Two 
copies of the |ASR are to be provided to: 
Employment and Training Administration, 
U S. Department of Labor. ATTN: TSVR— 
Rm. S-5306, 200 Constitution Avenue, NW . 
Washington DC. 20210. 

At the same tiir > an additional copy of the 
JASR IS to be provided to the appropnate 
Regional Administrator for Employment and 
Training in the DOL regional office that 
includes the Slate in which the |TPA 
recipient is located. 

3. Facsimile of Form. See the following 
page. 

mutm cooc 4810-m-m 
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U.J. fiSPAfrnttNT OK LABOR 
Qnpk>v««i»c ana TVainin^ AcninistraMon 

JTPA 

mUM. SXKIV6 PSM» 


a. STATVSOA NAME AND ADDRESS 


0* REPORT 
FROM 


PERIOD 

TO 








I. PARriCIi>M"lUN AND TfcJ^If^TlON 


Voted 
Adults 


Adults 
(Welfare) 


Youth 


workers 


(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


(D) 


A. TOTAL PARTICIPiWli 










B. TOTAL TERMINATIONS 










1. Entered Uhsutexdized Eiaployment 











2. Youtl. Qnployatnlity Enhancement Terminations 



a. Attained PIC-Recognized Youth Onplo^Tnent 
Competencies 



Entered ^iJn-Tltle II Training 



c. Hetarned to Full-Time School 



d. CompJeted Major Level of Education 



3. All Othi - Tenninations 




II. TtHMINF^ Pt:KPORPi\NCE MEASURES 
INPORMATION 




11 



2 
13 



'J TJ 



High School Graduate or Equivalent 
(No Kjst-High School) 



K)ct-High School Attendee 



>. J) 



Single Head of Household 
With Depende.it(s) Under \ge 18 



c. SiCjNATIJRE AND TITLE 



Page 1 of 2 P:'3es 



d. DATE SIGNED 



e. TELE. NO. 



ETA 8580 (June, 1986) 
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«• STAI^^'SDA fWC AND ADDRESS 



FROM 



REPORT PERIOD 



TO 



c 

2 

« 
C 


I 


* TCTKINHB PERPOIWCE MEASURES 
INPOIMATION - OONTINUED 


Total 


Adults 
(Welfare) 




Dislocated 








(A) 


(B) 




( 0) 


14 


1 


White (Not Hispanic) 










IS 


u 


Black (Not. Hispanic) 










16 




Hispani/ 











17 


^rican Indian or Alaskan Native 










18 


i 


Asutfi or i^cific Islander 










19 




Linxted Qnglish Language Proficiency 










7o 


p 


Handicapped 










21 




Offender 










22 




lytmplcyment Compensation Claunant 










23 


^1 


U>^loy«J 15 or More Weeks of Prior 26 Weeks 










24 




Not in Ubor Force 










25 


o 


welfare Grant Type: AfTC 










26 




GVRCA 










27 


Average Weeks I^rticipatecl 










28 


Average Hourly at Ternxnation 












Ttotal Progm Cbsts (Psderal Funds) 












III. Ft3EIX>KJP IN!X»KnON 








30 


EJnployment Rate (At ftollow-up) 










31 


Average Weekl Earnings of Qnployed 
(At Pdlloi^Hjp) 










32 


Average ttuaber of Weeks Worlced m 
Follo**-up Period 










33 


Sonple Size 










34 


Keflponse l^ite 










REMARKS: * 

o o ■» — 





ETA 8580 (June, 1986) 
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4. Instnictionf p>r Completing the JTPA 
Annual Stotus Report HASR). 

a Slate/SDAtName. Number and Address. 

Eaier the name and address of the State 
agency that will administer the grant 
recipient s program (Title III report). Enter the 
name ETA assigned SDA number and 
address of the designated SDA subrecipient. 
as appropriate (Title lUA report). 

b Report Period. 

Enter in ' From * the beginning ddte of the 
de^gnated JTPA program year and enter in 
■ To " the ending date of that program year 

c. Signature and Title (at button of the 
pase). 

The auihonzed official signs here and 
enters his/her title. 

d. Date Signed. 

Enter the d,ite the report was signed by the 
authorized official. 

e. Telepone Number, 

Enter the arer* code and telephone nu.iiber 
of the authorized official. 

5. General Information. For purposes of the 
|ASR. the adult and adult welfare columns 
will include terminees age 22 years and older. 
Thus, the column breakouts are based strictly 
on a^e rather than on program strategy The 
joulh column will include terminees who 
were age 14-21 at the time of eligibility 
determindtion. The dislocated workers 
column may include adults and youth, as 
applicable. 

Unless olheriMde indicated, data reported 
on charactenstics of terminees should be 
based on information collected at the time of 
eligibility determination. 

Characteristics information obtained on an 
individual at the time of eligibility 
Hatermination for the recipient's ]TPA 
program should not be updated when the 
individual terminates from the JTPA program. 

Co/un,n I {codings 
Column A Total Adults 

This column will contain an entry for each 
appropriate item for o// adult participants in 
Title II-A only 

Column B Adults (Welfare) 

This column will contain an entr>' for each 
appropriate item for adult participants in 
Title II-A who were welfare recipients or 
i^hose .^^dmily received cash payments under 
AFDC (SSA Title IV). General Assistance 
{Stale or local government), or the Refugee 
Assistance Act of 1980 (Pub. L 96-212) at the 
time of jTPA eligibility determination. For 
performance standards purposes, exclude 
those individuals who receive only SSI (SSA 
Title XVI) from entnes in Column B. 

Note— Column B is a sub-breakcut of 
Column A: therefore. Column B should be 
less than or equal to Column A for each Ime 
entry. 

Column C Youth 

This column will contain an entry for each 
appropriate item for ^11 participants, aged 
14-21.11, Title II-A only. 

Column D Dislocated Workers 

This column will contain an entry for each 
appropriate itrm for oil participants in Title 
III who were determined to be eligible 
dislocated workers. 

Note —column A. B. and C apply to Title 
II-A. Coiumn D applies to Title III only. All 



information regarding a given participant 
must be entered in the same column, e g.. 
Column C for a youth m Title II-A. 

The sum of the entries (all SDAs in a State) 
in Columns A and C, Item I A. of the |ASR 
should equal the entry m Column A. Item 
III.A 1 of the }SSR. for the same recipient, 
that includes the final quarter of the same 
program year. The entry m Column D. item 
I.A. of the Statewide |ASR for Title III should 
be the sum of the entries m Columns B and C. 
Item III A. of the |SSR. for the same recipient, 
that includes the final quarter of the same 
program year for the same grant 

Section I — Porticipotion ond Terminotion 
Summory 

Section I displays the program's 
accomplishments in terms of the total 
cumulative number of participants m the 
program and the rumber and typet of 
terminations from the program, as of the end 
of the reporting penod. 

Entries for Items I A and I.B are cumulative 
from the beginning of the program year 
through the end of the reporting period. 
Item I A. Total Participants 

Enter by column the total number of 
participants who are or were receiving 
employment, training or services (except 
post-termination services) funded under that 
program title through the end of the reporting 
penod. including both those on board pt the 
beginning of the designated program year and 
those who have entered during the program 
year. If individuals receive concurrent 
employment, training and/of services under 
more than one title, they are to be considered 
participants in both titles for purposes of 
recording actual number of wet*'^ 
participated, dollars expended, and other 
pertinent data, 

"Participant" means any individual who 
has (1) Been detemined eligible for 
participation upon intake, and (2) started 
receiving employment, training, or services 
(except post-termination services) funded 
under the Act. following intake Individuals 
who receive only outreach and/or intake and 
assessment services or postprogram follow- 
up are excluded. 

Participants who have transferred from ore 
title to another, or between programs of the 
same title, should be recorded as 
terminations from the title or program of 
initial participation and included as 
participants in the title or program into which 
they have transferred. 

Item I B Total Terminations 

Enter by column the total number of 
participants terminated after receiving 
employment, training, or services (except 
post-termination services) funded under that 
program title, for any reason, from the 
beginning of the program year through the 
end of the reporting period. This item is the 
sum of Iterrs I.B.I through I B.3. 

"Tfermination" means the separation of a 
participant from a given title of the Act who 
is no longer receiving employment, training, 
or services (except post-termination services) 
funded under that title. 

Note.^-Individuals may continue to be 
considered as participants for a single period 
of 90 days after last receipt of employment 



and/or training funded under a given title. 
During the 90-ddy period, uidividuals may or 
may not have received services. For purposes 
of calculating average weeks participated, 
this period between "last receipt of 
empioyircnt and/or training funded under a 
given title" and actual d«le of .ermmation is 
defined as ' inactive statu*:' and is not to be 
included in Line 27. 

Item I B 1 Entered Unsubsidized Employment 

Enter by column the total number of 
participants who. at termination, entered fu!l- 
or part-time unsubsidized employment 
through the end of the reporting period. 
Unsubsidized employment means 
employment not financed from funds 
provided under the Act and includes, for 
JTPA reporting purposes, entry into the 
Armed Forces, entry into emplo>ment in a 
registered apprenticeship program, and 
terminees who became seif-employcd. 

Item I.B.2. Youth Employabihty Er.hancement 
TermiL^tions 

Enter the total number of youth who were 
terminated under one of the Youth 
Employabihty Enhancements through the end 
of the report penod. "Youth Employabihty 
Enhancement" means an outcoue for youth, 
other than entered unsubsidized employment 
which IS recognized as enhancing long-term 
employabihty and contributing to the 
potential for a long-term increase in earnings 
and employment. Outcomes which meet this 
requirement shall be restricted to the 
following: (1) Attained PIC-?,ecognized Youth 
tT.pIoyment Competencies; (2) Entered Non- 
1 : e II Training; (3) Returned to Full-Time 
S ^?^l: (4) Completed Major Level of 
F '.bcation; or (5) Completed Program 
( ' lectives (14-15 year olds). 
\'ote.— "For reporting purposes, a youth 
^1! not be counted in this item, if s/he 
entered unsubsidized emplojinent, and shall 
be counted in only one of these categories, 
even though more than one may have been 
achieved. 

Item I B.2 a. Attained PIC-Recognized Youth 
Employment Competencies 

Enter the total number of youth who. at 
termination, have demonstrated proficiency 
as def'.ned by the PIC in one or more of the 
following three skill areas in which the 
termmee was deficient at enrollment: pre- 
employment/work maturity, basic education, 
or )ob-specific skills. Competency gams must 
be achieved through program participation 
and be tracked through sufficiently 
developed systems that must include: 
quantitiable learning obieclives, related 
mrricula/trainmg modules, pre- and post- 
assessment, employabihty planning, 
documentation, and certification This item is 
a sub-breakout of Item I B.2. 

Item I B 2 b Entered Non-Title II Training 
Enter the total number of youth who. at 
termination, entered an employment/training 
program not funded under Title II of the 
JTPA. This Item is a sub-breakout of Item 
I B.2. 

Item I.B2 c. Returned to Full-Time School 
Enter the total number of youth who. at 
termination, returned to full-time school if, at 
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tht time of «Qlry. the puticipant «vat aot 
•ttending school and had not obtained a high 
•chool diijloma or equivaleiiL This item u a 
•ub-breakouf of Item I.B.2. 

Item IB^d. Completed Major Level of 
Education 

Enter the total number of youth who. at 
termination, bad conpIetodL dnriim 
enrollment, a level of educational 
achievevn^nt which had not been reached at 
entry i^vda of educaUonal attainment are 
elc-en ary. secondary, and postsecondary. 
This ir r. IS a sub-bieakout of Item I B.2. 

UfM -The ami .olumn C. Items I.B.2.a. 
♦hrtugh LB.Z.d should be equal to or less than 
Item I B,t. Youth Employabjiity Enhancement 
Ten.iimsticms, in that column. Line IB 2. 
incluiies L^e number of 14-15 year olds who 
completed ftrogmm ob/ecttves even thnu^h 
there is no sepcrate Ime for this nt r.bar o„ 
this form. 

Item All Otiier lerminaUcns 

Enter by column the total number of 
participants who were teminated for reasons 

other than those in Items I.B.I. and I.B.2.. 
successful or otherwise, through the end of 
the reporting penod. Include uttertule 
transfers here. 

Section ii^Terminee Performance Measures 
Information 

Section II displays performance measures/ 
parameters information. As indicated 
previously, data reported on charactenslics 
of terminees should be based on information 
collected at time of eligibility determination 
unless otherwise indicated. 

Governors may develop any participant 
record which meets the requirements of 
I 629.35 (c) and (d) of the )TPA regulations. 
The DOL/ETA Technical Assistance Guide: 
ThefTPA Participant Record, dated May 
1983. ma.v be used as a reference. 

Line Item Definition and Instructions 
Sex 

Line 1 Male 
Line 2 Female 

Distribute the terminees by column 
according to Sex. The sum of Lines l and 2 in 
each column should equal Item I.B. m that 
column. 

Age 

Lined 14-15 
Line 4 16-17 
Line 5 1S»21 
Lined 22-29 
Line7 30-54 
Line 6 55 and over 

Distrbute the terminees by column 
according to Age. The sum of Lines 31 
through 5 in each column should equal Item 
LB. in that colunm. 

Education Status 

Line 9 School Dropout 
Line 10 Studant 

Line n High School Graduate or Equivalent 

(No Post4ligh School) 
Una 12 Ptet-High School Attendee 
Distribute the tanninees by column 
according to Education Status. The sum of 
Line 5 through 12 ia oach column should 
equal Item I.E. in that oolunuL 



Family Status 

I ine 13 Single Heed of Household yith 
Dependent(s) Under Age 18. 
Enter the total number of terminees by 
column for whom the above Fdmily Status 
classification applies. 

Race/Ethnic Group 

Line 14 White (Not Hispanic) 
Lne 15 Black (NTot Hispanic) 
Line 16 Hispamc 

Line 17 American Indian or Alaskan Native 
Line 18 Asian or Pacific Isldnder 

Distribute the terminees by column 
according to fUce/Ethnic Groups listed 
above. For purposes of this report. Hawaiian 
Natives are to be recorded es "Aswn or 
PaciHc Islander". The sum of Lines 14 t.hrough 
1^ in each column should equal Item 1.8. in 
that column. 

Other Barriers to Employment 

Line 19 Limtted English Language 

Proficiency 
Line 20 Handicapped 
Liue 21 Offender 

Enter the total number of terminees by 
column for whom each of the above Other 
Barriers to Employment apply. 

US Status 

Lme 22 Unemployment Compensation 
Claimant 

Enter the total number of terminees by 
column for whom the above Unemployment 
Compensation Status classification applies. 

Labor Force Status 

Line 23 Unemployed: 15 or More Weeks of 

Prior 26 Weeks 
Line 24 Not in Labor Force 

Enter the total number of terminees by 
column for whom each of the above Labor 
Force Status classification apply. 

Welfare Grant Information 

Line 25 Welfare Grant Type: AFDC 
Line 26 GA/RCA 

Enter by column the total number of adult 
and youth welfare terminees ^ ,o. at 
eligibility determination, were receiving or 
whose family was receiving cash payments 
under AFDC (SSA Title IV). GA, General 
Assistance (State or local government) or 
RCA of the Refugee Assistance Act of 1980 
(PL 90-212). 

Other Program InformaUon 

Line 27 Average Weeks Participated 

Enter by column the average number of 
weeks of participation in the program for all 
terminees. Weeks of participation include the 
penod from the date an individual becomes a 
participant in a given title through the date of 
a participant's last receipt of employment 
and/or training funded under that title. 
Exclude the penod of up to 90 days during 
which sn individual may remam in an 
inactive status prior to termination. Time in 
inactive status for all terminees should not be 
counted toward the actual number of weeks 
participated. Inactive status frs defined ss that 
period t>etween **last receipt of employment 
and/or training funded under a given title" 
and actual date of termination. See note at 
Item 13. 



To calculate this entry- Count the number 
of davs participated for each fermirree. 
mciuding weekends, from his/her date of 
entry mto the program until his/her la»,t 
receipt of employment and/or training; For 
those who receive services only use date of 
last receipt of such services Divioe this r.'suU 
by 7 This will give the number of weeks 
participated for the terminee Sum all the 
terminees' weeks of participation and divide 
the result by the number of terminees as 
entered (by column) in Item I B 
L.ne 28 Average Hourly Wa^ze at 
Termination 

Enter by column the average hourly wa^e 
at termination for the total number of 
terminees in Item l.B.l. 

To calculate this entry: Sum the hourly 
wage at termination for ait the terminees 
shown in Item I B.l Divide the result b^^ the 
number of terminees shown jn Item I B 1 

Hourly wage includ( any boi ises. lips, 
gratdities and commissions earned. 
Line 29 Total Program Costs {Federal 
Funds) 

Enter the total accrued expenditures, 
through the end of the reporting period, of the 
funds allocated to SDAs under Section 202(a) 
of the Act or o:herwise distributed by the 
Governor to SDAs under section 202(b)(3}— 
incentive grants for services to the hard-to- 
serve and programs exceeding performance 
standards— for Title ll-A programs m 
Columns A and C {includes costs of services 
to parUcipanls aged 14-21). as appropriate for 
all participants served. Do not include 
^Expenditures on funds authorized under 
Action 202{b}(3) for technical assistance, 
i xoiude expenditures under Title I. sections 
. ^3 (8%) and 124 (3%) and Title II. section 
''J{b)(4) (5=%). Enter the total accrued 
xpenditures of Title UI funds received by the 
V governor under section 301 of the Act in 
Column D only, for o// Title III participants 
served through the end of the reporting 
period. Include expenditures of Federal funds 
only, both formula and discretionary national 
reserve 

Note.— Entries will be made to the nearest 
dollar. The )ASR program cost data will be 
compiled on an accrual basis If the 
recipient's accounting records are not 
normally maintained on an accrual basis, the 
accrual information should be developed 
through an analysis of the records on hand or 
on the basis of best estimates. 

The sum of the entries in Columns A and C. 
m Lme 29. of the JASR (i.e , total for the 
State's SDAs under Title II-A) should equal 
the entry m Column A, Item I.A.I, of the 
JSSR. and the entry in Column C, Line 29 of 
the JASR should equal the entry in Column A. 
Item II. of the JSSR. for the same recipient, 
that includes the final quarter of the same 
program year. The entry m Column D, Line 
29. of the Statewide JASR for Title UI should 
be the sum of the entries in Columns B and C, 
Item I.A. of the JSSR, for the same recipient, 
that includes the final quarter of the same 
program year for the same grant. 

Section lU^oIiow-up Information 

Section in displa3rs information based on 
follow-up data which must be collected 
through participant contact to determine an 
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I idividuir$ labor force status and earnings, if 
any. dunnf the 13th full calendar week after 
termination and the number of weeks s/he 
was employed^dbnns the 13-week penod. 
Follow-up data should bt collected from 
participanu whose I3th full calendar week 
after termination ends during the program 
year (the follow-up group). Thus, follow-up 
will be conducted for individuals who 
terminate dunng the first three quarters of the 
program year and the last quarter of (he 
previous program year. 

For PY 86 follow-up may be conducted for 
individuals who terminate dunng the first 
three quarters of the program year and 
postprogTkm data collection need not begin 
until October 5. 198S. For States and SDAs 
already collecting postprogram data, data 
collection may begin on July 1. 

Follow-up data will be collected for the 
following terminees. Title Il-A adults, adult 
welfare recipients, and Title III dislocated 
workers (Columns A. B. and D). No follow-up 
information is required for Title II-A youth 
(Column C). 

The procedures used to collect the follow- 
up data are at the discretion of the 
Covemora. However, in order to insure 
consistency of data collection and to 
guarantee the quality of the follow-up 
iiiformation. follow-up procedures-must 
satisfy certain cnteria. (See the Follnw up 
Guidelines included in these )ASR 
instructions. Appendix A.) 

Note: Every precaution must be taken to 
prevent a "response bias** which could arise 
because it may be easier to contact 
participants who were employed at 
termination than those who were not and 
because those who entered employment at 
termination are more likely to be employed at 
follow-up. Special procedures have been 
developed by which SDAs and States can 
monitor response bias. If your response rates 
for those who were and were not employed 
at termination differ by more than 5 
percentage points, the follow-up entries for 
the |ASR must be calculated using the 
"Worksheet for Adjusting Follow-up 
Performance Measures " in the Follow-up 
Technical Assistance Guide which will be 
issued at the same time as these reporting 
instructions. If the response rates differ bv 5 
percentage points or less, the following 
instructions for completing Lines 30-32 may 
be used 

Line 30 Employment Rate (At Follow-up) 
Enter by column the employment rate at 
follow-up. 

Calculate employment rate by dividing 
the total number of respondents who were 
employed (full-time or part-time) during the 
13th full calendar week af'— termination by 
the total number of respondents (i e . 
terminees who completed follow-up 
interviews) Then multiply the result by 100. 
Line 31 Average Weekly Earnings of 
Employed (At Fotlow-up] 

Enter by column the average weekly 
earnings of those employed (full-time or part- 
time) at follow-up. 

Calculate the (before-tax) average weekly 
earnings by dividing the sum of weekly 
earnings of respondents employed during the 
13th full calendar week after termination by 



the number of respondents employed at the 
time of follow-up. Respondents not employed 
at follow-up are not included in this average 

Weekly earnings include any wages, 
bonuses, tips, gratuities, commissions and 
overtime pay earned. 

Line 32 Average Number of Weeks Worked 
in Follow-up Period 

Enter by column the average number of 
weeks worked. 

To calculate the average number of weeks 
worked (full-time or part-time), divide the 
sum of the number of weeks worked during 
the 13 full calendar weeks after termination 
for all respondents who worked, by the total 
number of all respondents, whether or not 
they worked any time dunng this 13«week 
follow-up period. 

Line 33 Sample Size 

Enter by columr* 'he size of the actual 
sample selected to > « contacted for follow- 
up. (For Title UI onl> . a statewide sample of 
dislocated workers must be selected. For 
Title Il-A, i.e.. adults and adult welfare 
recipients. SDA samples must be selected.) 

Nota; If oversampling was us«H. the sample 
size shOL'M include all those selected, not just 
the requ. 'd minimum sample size. Those 
deceased or severely incapacitated to the 
point of being unable to respond at follow-up 
may be excluded from the sample size. 
Line 34 Response Rate 

Enter by column the overall response rate, 
i.e . the percentage of completed surveys 
obtained 

To calculate the overall response rate, 
divide the number of terminees with 
completed follow-up infcrmation by the total 
number of terminees included in the follow- 
up sample (Line 33) and multiply by 100. 

Noli.— Complela follow-up iiifbnnation 
consists of substantive answers to the 
required follow-up questions and may not 
include "don't know." or "don't remember." 
Appendix A 
Follow-up Guidelines 

To ensure consistent data collection and as 
accurate information as possible, procedures 
used to obtain follow-up information must 
satisfy the following critena; 

• Participant contact should be conducted 
by telephone or in person. Mail 
questionnaires may be used in those cases 
where an individual does not have a 
telephone or cannot be reached. 

. * Participant contactmust occur as soon as 
possible after the 13th full calendar week 
after termination but no la»er than the 17th 
calendar week after termination. 

• Ddia reported are to reflect the 
individual's labor force status and earnings 
dunng the 13th full calendar week after 
termination and the number of weeks she/he 
was employed throughout the 13-week penod 
after termination. 

• Interview questions developed by DOL 
(see following Exhibit) must be used to- 
determine the follow-up information reported 
on the ]ASR. These questions are also 
included in the Follow-up Technical 
Assistance Guide which will be issued at the 
same time as the )ASR. 

Respondents must be told that responding 
is voluntary and that information provided by 



them will be kept confidential. Other 
questions may be included in the interview 
but shoud be asked after the DOL questions. 

Exhibit 

Minimum Postprogram Data Collection 
Questions 

Our records indicate that you officially left 

[specify program name) on I 

first want \ i ask you about the 13th week 
after you left the program: that is. the seven- 
day period starting on Sunday. 

and ending on 

Saturday which was 

(last week/two/three/four weeks ago). 

1. Did you do any work for pay dunng that 
week? 

Yes (Go to 2) 

No (Go to 4) 

2. How much did you get paid for work you 
did during that week before deductions? 

l!' :lude wages on all jobs. tips, overtime, 
bonuses, commission!, and any work you 
may have done on the side. 
Dollars per week 

3. Now 1 want to ask you about the entire 
13 weeks starting with the week after you left 
the program. That is. from Sunday. 

. to Saturday. . 

Including the week we just talked about, how 
many weeks did you work at all for pay 
during the 13-week penod? 

Week<i 

Altemativa Q. jstions 

4 If answered "no" to question 1: 
Now I want to ask you about the entire 13 
wefks starting with the week after you left 
the program. That is. from 
Sunday. , to Saturday. 



Did you do any work for pay 



during the 13-week penod? 

Yes (Go to 5) 

No (Go to end) 

5 How many weeks did you do any work 
at all for pay dunng that 13-week penod? 

Weeks 

• Attempts must be made to contact all 
mdividuals unless terminee populations are 
large enough to use sampling. 

• At least SIX attempts may need to be 
made to contact enough individuals in the 
foltow-up group to o^'ain the required 
response ratr 

• For each SDA (Title II-A) or combined 
Statewide (Title III Formula and National 
Reserve) report (lASR). minimum response 
rates of 70% are required for each of the 
following SIX groups: among adults, thcne 
who entered employment at termination and 
those who did not enter employment at 
termination, among welfare recipients, those 
who entered employment at termination and 
those who did not enter employment at 
termination: and among dislocated workers, 
those who entered employment at 
termination and those who did not enter 
employment at termination. The response 
rate is calc ilated as the number of terminees 
with complete follow.up information divided 
by the total number of terminees included in 
the group eligible for follow-up. 
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SompiJng Procedure 

Whert Minpling it uMd to obuin 
perttcipant contact informatioii. it ia 
nectaaary to hava a syatam which eniurea 
coniiattnt random tetection of sample 
partidpanti from o// termineea \n the group 
reqmrinfffollow.up. 

• No participant in the followup group 

' may be arbitrarily axduded from the tampla. 

• Piocedurea uaed to select the sample 
must conform to generally accepted 
atatistical practice, a^, a uble of random 
numbera or other random selection 
techniques must be used. 

• The sample selected for contact must 
meet minimum sample size requirements 
indicated in Table i. 

The uae of sampling will depend on 
whether the terminee populationa are large 
•nought to provide estimatea which meet 
minimum staUsticaJ standards, if the number 
of tenninees for whom follow-up is required 
is less than 130. sampling cannot be used In 
such caaes attcinpla must be made to contact 
ail the appropriate termineea. 

Minimum Sampk Sizes for Follow-up 

To determine the minimum number of 
terminees to be included In the follow-up 
sample, refer to Table 1 in the following 
inatructions. Find the row in the left-hand 
column that containa the planned number of 
termineea for each of the ^oupa requiring 
follow-up: Adulta. «veifare reciptenta and 
dialocated workers. The required minimum 
sample size ia given in the ri^t-hand column 
of that row. 

Nota^ The welfare recipients in the adult 
sample may be used as paH of the welfare 
sample. In this case, an additional number of 
welfare recipients must be random 'y selected 
to provide supplemental sample laige enough 
to meet die same accuracy requirements as 
other groups requiring follow-up. To 
determine the minimum sin of this 
supplemenUl welfare sample, find the row in 
the left-hand column of Table l that contains 
the planned total number of welfare 
fgcipienta requiring follow-up. Ptp-^ ihe 
corresponding ent^f in the right-hand column, 
subtract the number of welfare recipients 
included in the adult sample. The remainder 
represents the minimum size of the 
supplemental sample of welfare recipients 
required for contact. 

TaBI^ 1--MtMIMUM %Mm£ SiZES TOR 
FOUOW-O 



Ta8i^ 1— Minimum Sampi^ Sizes fca 
Fouov^F— Continued 



1 10 137 ... 

m ID t4s . 
fWlo tss 
tso 10 tsa . 

17010 t7f ., 
ISO ID tSS., 
f SO ID f ss . 
100 ID 224., 
22SID24S . 
29010 274. 
27SlD2Sa.. 
20010 340.. 
)60Id2SS... 
400IO44S.. 
4I0IO4SS . 

9ooiosie . 

•00 1*740 . 
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143 
149 
154 

tse 

164 
17$ 
1SS 
104 
2C2 
217 
229 
240 
250 
206 
202 



Nunttcr 01 ttrrT«n« 


Ml in foOow^ 
ion 


Mmmum swnpw lof 


750 10 909 ^ 




302 


\ 000 (0 1.490 . 




325 


1S00lOt,900 . 




330 


2.00010 2.900 




362 


3.000 10 4.909 




364 


5.000 or mom 




383 



Correcting for Differences in Response Rates 

Different response rates for thoee 
terminees who entered eitiployment at 
fermination and those who did not are 
expected to bias the performance eetimates 
because those who entered employment at 
termmation are more likely to be employed at 
follow'up. It is assumed that those who were 
employed at termination are easier to locate 
than those who were unemployed because 
the inter /iewer has more contact sources 
(ej.. name of employer). The r Ming 
response bias can artificially ;nii^^e 
performance results at follow-up 

To account for this problem, separate 
response rates should be calculated for those 
who were employed at termindtion and for 
those who were not. These separate response 
rate^ should be calculated for three groups: 
all adult U-A tenninees. welfare recipients 
and Title UI tenninees. 

For each group, if the r^jponse rates of 
those employed at tennina»ion and those not 
employed differ by more than 5 percentage 
points, then the "Worksheet for Adfusting 
Follow-up Performance Meesures " in the 
Follow-up Technical Assistance Guide must 
be used to correct the foHow-up measures for 
that group. 

Appendix B— OefinitioiM of Terms Necessary 
for Completioo of Reporu 

Employment/Training Services 

Assessment — services are designed to 
initially determine each participant s 
employability. aptitudes, abilities and 
interests, through interviews, testing and 
counseling to achieve the applicant's 
employment related goals. 

Fol/oW'Up-^§ the collection of Inform'ition 
on a lemunee's employment situation at a 
specified period after termination from the 
program. 

//itoAtf-^inci udes the screening of an 
applicant for eligibility to determine: (I) 
Whether the program ran benefit the 
individual: (2) the employment and training 
activities and services which would be 
appropnate for that individual: (3) 
availabihty of an appropnate employment 
and training activity: (4) a decision on 
selection for participation and (5) 
dissemination oT information on the program. 

0(//reocA— activity involves the collection, 
publication and dissemination of information 
on program services directed toward- 
economically disadvantaged and other 
individuals eligible to receive JTPA training 
and support services. 

Pic-Recognized Youth Employment 
Competencies 

In order to attain a youth employment 
competency, an individual must have 



di nonstrated proficiency in one or more of 
the following three skill areas in which the 
terminee was deficient at enrollment, pre- 
employment and work matunty. basic 
education and job speafic skills. 

• Pre-employment skills include world of 
work awareness, labor market knowledge, 
occupational information, values clarification 
and personal understanding, career planning, 
decision making, and |ob search techniques 
(resumes, interviews, applications, and 
follow-up letters). They also encompass 
sumval/daily living slcilU such as using the 
phone, telling time, shopping, making change, 
renting an apartment, opening a bank 
account, and using public transportation: und 

Wurk maturity skills include positive work 
habits, attitudes, and behavior such as 
punctuality, regular attendance, presenting a 
neat appearance, getting along and working 
well with others, exhibiting good conduct, 
following instructions a'id completing tasks, 
accepting construotivr. criticism from 
supervisors and co-workers, showing 
initiative and reliability, and assuming the 
responsibilities involved in maintaining a job 
This category alto entails developing 
rrotivation and adaptabttity. obtaining 
effective interpersonal relations, copins and 
problem-solving skills, and acquinng an 
improved self Image. 

• Bosic educoUon skills include reading 
comprehension, math computation, wnting. 
speaking, listening, and the capacity to use 
these skills in the workplace. 

• M-speri^/c 5A///5—Pnmary|ob-specific 
mUs encompass the proficiency to perform 
i( tual tasks and technical functions required 
i>v certain occupational fields at entry. 
oUTmediate or advanced levels. Secondary 

. >h specific skills entail familianty with and 
-i" of set-up procedures, safety measures, 
vvork-related terminology, recordkeeping and 
paperwork formats, tools, equipment and 
matenals. and breakdown and clean up 
routines. 

Education Status 

School dropout— An adult or youth (aged 
14-21) who IS not attending school fuil nme 
and has not received a high school diploma 
or a CED certificate 

Student— An adult or youth {aged 14-21) 
wlio has not received a high schou) diploma 
or GED certificate and ts enrolled full-time in 
an elementary, secondary or postsecondar>'- 
level vocational, technical, or academic 
srhool or IS between school terms and 
intends to return to school. 

Hi(th school graduate or equivalent (No 
Post-High School)-'An ddull or youth (d^ed 
14-21) who has received a high school 
diploma or GED Certificate, but who has not 
Ht*cnded any postsecondary vocational. 
l»'Chnical. or academic school. 

Pos^ high school attendee— An adult or 
youth (dged 14-21) who has received a high 
school diploma or GED certificate and has 
attended (or is attending) any postsecondary- 
level vocational, technical. oraCddemic 
s^^hool. 

Fomily Status 

Single head of household—A single, 
abondoned. separated, divorced or widowed 
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Race Etkrrc Ctvup 

Whitf (not hii^aiiic)— A p«caaD bAvi^ 
orrgint in any of the ortfiaAl pt^yiti o£ 

Europe, North Africa, or tim Middle EuL 
BUck (nol hjspamch-A peraos havtag 
origina in any of the hUck racjal groups of 
Africa. 

Mtsp«nic--A person of Mexican. Puerto 
Rican. Cabeit Cenrral or South Amencaa or 
other Spamsti cnltore or ongm (incfiufing 
Spam), reganfless of ncc. 

Mole? Among penont htnn Central and 
South American coontriee. only thote who 
rffe of Spenisli origin, deicent. or cnlture 
should be mcfided m the Hhpenc cetegory. 
Persona from ftecif. Ceiena. end Trmtdad 
for example. woeM be ciasaified according to 
thev race, end wovid act neceeeenly be 
mcJuM in the Hfeponie cetegory. Also, the 
Portagese shodd be excladed from tt» 
Hispanic category and slieuid be cteanfied 
according to die» race. 

Amem bidieB er Aiaekaa Native-A 
P«W" ongoi » awy o# the ongmei 
peoples of North AmenoiL and who 
maintains mUnral ideotificatiDn tAvo^ 
inbei affiliairaa or Gommaiiity recognitMm. 

Asiaa or Paafk tttanftea A penoa having 
origins in any of the onginai pooplee of t^ 
Far East Southeaet Asia, the Una 
subcontMeol (e.g^ India. Patota^ 
Bangiadesh. Sri Ufdu. Nep^ Sikkmu and 
Bhutan), or the Paafc Mood*. Tb* area 
mdadaa, for example. Ckmai fapen, Korea, 
the Pbdippine Islaoda. and Semoa. Hawauaa 
natives are to be recorded aa Aauia or Pnfic 
Islanders. 

Other Bamm to Employment 

Limited English language proficLeocy— 
Inability of aa applicant, whose oaUve 
language is not English, to coaumiaicate in 
English. resuIUng m a job handicap. 

Handicapped individual— Refer to Sec 
4(10) of the Act. Any individual who has a 
physical or mental disabihty wbKk Cor anch 
individual constitutes or resuils m a 
substantial handicap to employmenl NOTE: 
This definition will be used for performance 
standards purposes, but is not required lo be 
used for program eligtbihty determination 
(Sec 4(g)(El). 

Offender— For reporung purposes, the term 
"offender" is defined as any adult or youth 
who requires assistance in overcoming 
barriers to employment retulthTg from a 
record of arrest or couflttitni (exdudrag 
misdemeanors). 

U.C $iatu$ 

Unemployment compensation datmen4— 
Any individual who has ffHed a daim aT>d hm 
been determined monetanhf eftybie for 
benefit payments under ene or more State or 
FcdermJ unemployment compenaetioa 
programs, and who has not exhaoaied benefit 
rights or whose benefit year bas do< ended 

Labor Force Status 

Employed— (a) An individual vi';o. dunag 
the y consecutive days prior to application K 
■ ITPA program, did any work at afh f!) ea a 
paid employee: fit) in hit or her own bwineea. 
profetafOD or faint or (lii) worlced 15 hours or 
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more aa m aapaid eierker n aa enterpme 
operated by a tamk^ of fiaonly: or (b) an 
individual who was not woriuagi but has a 
job or business from which be or she wue 

temporarily absent because of inneaa bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management 
dispute, or personal reasons, whether or aoi 
paid by the employ for tune oCL and 
whether or not seelaog eno4her fob (Thie 
term includes members of the Armed Forces 
on active duty, who have not been 
discharged or separated, participants in 
registered apprenticeship prugfams. aod seif- 
employed individudls } 

Employed p•rt^mle— An mdmduel who rs 
regularly scheduled for work less than 36 
hours per week. 

lMenip4uyed An mrfhridnal who did not 
work dnnng the 7 conseoitnre days prror to 
application for « fTPA program, who made 
specific efforts to find a job within the past 4 
weefci prior to appHcsnon. artd who was 
available for work danng the 7 consecutive 
days pnor to appKcation (except for 
temporary illness). 

Unemployed: 15 or more weeks of pnor 26 
weeks— An individual who is unemployed at 
the time of eligibility detenninatioo and has 
been unemployed for any 15 or more of the 26 
weeks immediately prior to such 
determination. 

Not m labor force — A avilian 14 years of 
age or over who did not work during the 7 
consecutive days prior to application for a 
)TPA program and la not datsiLed as 
employed or unemployed. 
[FR Ooc m-izm Filed e-t7-6ft 8:45 amj 
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The NAB Clearinghouse 



Help is only a phone call away. 
(202) 289-2910 



The Ndtional Allianee of Business (NAB) is an independent, non-f3rorit corporation working in f)artnershif) with business, 
laboi, government, education and community p/oups to reduce the unemf)loynient [problems of economically disadvantaged 
youth und adults NAB's f)nmary mission is to encourage fxivate businesses to f)rovide jobs and training tor these unemployed 
people 
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